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A Three-way 
Partnership 


YOU... 


YOUR LABORATOKNG 
SUPPLY DEALER... 


AND CORNING 


A CLOSE relationship exists between the laboratory supply 
houses of America and their customers. 

These dealers are more than merchants. They do more than 
sell. They are partners of science in a very real sense, person- 
ally serving the 100,000 chemists and the 20,000 laboratories 
in the United States and Canada. 

You turn to them for advice in the selection, care and repair 
of your scientific apparatus. Corning seeks their counsel in the 
design and fabrication of laboratory glassware. And from this, 
plus Corning’s “know-how” in glass, come constantly im- 
proved, more efficient tools of science. 

In effect this is a three-way partnership which helps all con- 
cerned. You receive helpful service because your supplier 
brings you the benefits of his long experience and knowledge. 
Better products become available because all three under- 


stand each other’s problems. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS ¢ CORNING, NEW YORK 
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CHEMICAL RESEARCH 
lets paper do more things better! 


What a multitude of new and extraordizary duties paper has acquired in recent years! 
During the war, paper was used to make—to wrap—or to tag—more than 700,000 vital supplies! 


Treated paper protected soldiers’ rations and foods . . . guarded ordnance parts and ammuni- 
tion . . . shielded drugs and medical supplies. 

All these in addition to well-established uses for paper—Army and Navy manuals, newspapers, 
propaganda leaflets! Yes... paper has been doing many more things and doing them better. 
And the reason is... chemical research. Chemical research finding new ways to make paper 
stronger, tougher—developing films and coatings which, used in 
combination with paper, protect supplies from air and moisture, heat 
and cold, rust and corrosion. 


Wherever paper is manufactured, there you will also find Baker’s 
Analyzed C. P. Chemicals, used by chemists for accurate tools of 
measurement. These chemicals, chosen by the nation’s foremost 
chemists, are stocked by the leading laboratory supply houses of 
the country. 


And here’s the reason —they are dependable and bear the actual 
analysis on the label, a great time-saver in obtaining accurate results. 
On your next order specify Baker’s Analyzed when you send your 
order to your favorite laboratory supply house. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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BAKER’S ANALYZED C.P. CHEMICALS ARE SOLD IN YOUR AREA BY: 
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Parental Pride 


Processes are the offspring of our research. 









Research is our business. We are part of these 














processes — they are a part of us. We know 
what they should produce. Our aim is to see that 


they do produce. 


CATALYTIC CRACKING THERMAL CRACKING RETREATING 
CATALYTIC REFORMING THERMAL REFORMING POLYTREATING 
HYDROGENATION HYDROFORMING U. O. P. CATALYSTS 
ALKYLATION DEHYDROGENATION UNISOL TREATING 
ISOMERIZATION POLYMERIZATION U. O. P. INHIBITORS 





Universal Oil Products Co. 
1 
Chicago 4, IIl., U.S.A. \ 


Petroleum Process Pioneers 


For All Refiners 


The Retiners Institute of Petroleum Technology 
Copyright 1945, Universal Oil Products Co 
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A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 













































THE CHEMIST 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 


An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 

The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL- REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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You Get FOUR 
Advantages 


WHEN YOUR LABORATORY FURNITURE IS 
MADE BY KEWAUNEE’S “CUT-COST” PLAN! 


First — This plan of assembling standard units lowers the 
cost of Finest Cases, Cabinets and Furniture. 

Second — Delivery can be made much more quickly. 

Third — Your Laboratory will have that attractive stream- 


lined appearance. 
Fourth — As new pieces are added your Laboratory will “grow 
gracefully.” 


Kewaunee’s “Cut-Cost” Plan of Unit Assembly brings to 
the production of fine Laboratory Furniture the efficient mod- 
ern methods that have so greatly reduced the cost of fine 
Motor Cars. Inquiries are invited. Address — 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Ketwmnicedbig-Cr 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 





C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





® Movable Unit Sci- 
entific Laboratory Fur- 
niture. Type used in 
laboratories of Mellon 
Institute. Makes possi- 
ble altering of require- 
ments in one or a series 
of laboratories, with 
the minimum of difi- 
culty and interruption 
of laboratory work. 



































IMER“AND AMEND 


LM PIULLY RENGENTS — 


COMPLY WITH 


A. C. S. 


SPECIFICATIONS 












The exact analysis is stated on the 
label of each bottle of Eimer and 
Amend Tested Purity Reagents. 


M. W.400 
rape! abode 












E & A Tested Purity Reagents and 
other laboratory chemicals can be 
obtained along with modern appa- 
ratus and various laboratory sup- 
plies on the same order from New 
York, Pittsburgh or Montreal. 











Se IMER AND AMEND 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


4 St. Jame Street, Mootrea 










La ee 
CANCO wall ca 


No. 91 105A 





-| Years of Service 


are built into Cenco Hyvac Pumps. They give a consistently 
. high vacuum of 0.3 micron or better. Cenco Hyvac Pumps 
: are renowned for faithful and long service. They have proven 
their ability to perform continuously under heavy production con- 
ditions. These sturdy qualities are consistently uniform in each 


and every pump. Laboratory men prefer the Hyvac for its small 





size, fast action, ready portability and its freedom from adjust- 
ments or repairs. 


S1366A Gor 115 volts A. C. ..................................... WD 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC 'INSTRUMENTS CN LABORATORY APPARATUS 
NEW YoRK TroRONTO CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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J Meeting the Demands of Glass Chemists 





MERCK Reagent Chemicals 


Many tons of glass of various types are in daily use throughout the Merck 
plant at Rahway, N. J. Many chemical processes are possible only because 
the giass chemist has made available the many kinds of glass necessary 
for the success of such operations. 

Regardless of type—lime soda glass, lead-containing glasses, chemical 
glassware, or optical glass—the glass chemist is called upon to devise 
formulas for batches, and to test raw materials as well as finished products. 

To a large degree, he also must control durability, thermal expansion, 
elasticity, tensile strength, and many other physical properties. 

We are proud that the exacting glass chemist uses Merck Analytical 
Reagents in making his rigid tests and analyses because, like the glass he 
has provided for our use, they are of highest quality and dependability. 


BUY ond HOLD MERCK & CO., INC. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


imme New York,N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. 
shor Los Angeles, Calif.e In Canada: MERCK * CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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United post-war four-engine mainiiners 
-courtesy United Air Lines 


HA | 
GLUCOSATES, 


CORROSION 


SCALE 
CONTROL 


WRITE FOR 
>. H WATER STUDIES” 





D. W. HAERING & CO., inc 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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ste SINGLE INGREDIENT has magical consumer appeal? You'll find the 
) answer waiting for you in the corner drug stores of America, Preference | 
for products enriched with LANOLIN is overwhelming! 
In the words of a neighborhood druggist, ““We recommend as more beneficial the 
toiletry that contains lanolin. Customers accept it more 
readily, and some even ask for a product that contains 





lanolin.” 

The cue for post-war profits is clear! Start experiment- 
ing with Malmstrom’s Nimco Brand Lanolin today. 
Yours for the asking are testing samples — and the 
know-how that has made Malmstrom “America’s 


Largest Supplier of Lanolin.” 














Amestea’s { LANOLIN «© Anhydrous U.S.P.*Hydrous U.S.P.* Absorption Bose* Technical 


lorgest 
Suppliers of DEGRAS « Neutral and Common * Wool Greases 


147 LOMBARDY STREET ¢ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 




















COMPETITION 


=== is an ugly word ! 


Yes, the mere mention of the 
word startled most manufac- 
turers before the war — and 
it still remains in the dic- 
tionary and in the minds of 
many buyers for future use. 
Far-thinking, planners are 
investigating sources of sup- 
ply of domestic materials that 
will be available in sufficient 
quantities to meet their man- 
ufacturing schedules and 
priced to fit their cost sheets. 


Wartime experience in the 
use of Red Oil, Oleic and 
other fatty acids as replace- 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL 


HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 


GLYCERINE 


ment materials proved that 
these products will answer 
many of the problems in 
peacetime competition. Many 
industries, using fatty acids 
for the first time, have rea- 
lized that these strategic ma- 
terials are doing a better job 
than the imported products 
they used before the war. 


HARDESTY is ready with 
greatly expanded facilities, 
and with a fund of technical 
knowledge and experience to 
contribute to solving the 
problems of peacetime usage. 


PITCH WHITE OLEINE 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 


DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS 





BARDESTY 


W. C. HARDESTY Co. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA 
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What 


an\dea 


work? 


EN with ideas have built the petro- 

leum industry. But there may be a 

wide gap between the origination of a 

good idea and its successful application in 
service. 

The idea may seem good but extensive 
research and experimentation may be 
needed to verify its usefulness . . . to estab- 
lish the design of equipment... the proper 
procedures for practical use . . . the actual 
costs of operation. 

Corollary research may be needed on 
such problems as recovery of solvents, con- 





trol mechanisms, metering devices... 

A complex patent situation may need to 
be cleared up . . . the potential demand 
studied ... the idea promoted to potential 
users. 

These are costly procedures. For want 
of them many a good idea has rested long 
years in the filing cabinet. 

Texaco is proud, not only of the new 
ideas originating within its organization, 
but of the part it has played in developing 
the ideas of others to the point of useful 
service. 


TEXACO 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of The Texas Company 











Science=the Endless Frontier 


Raymond E. Kirk, F. A. I. C. 


A Summary of the Bush Report 


"THIS is the report to the President 
on a program for postwar scien- 
research, by Bush, 
of the Office of Scientific 
The 
or:gin of this report is well-known 
to chemists. On 17th, 
1944, President Roosevelt asked Dr. 
Bush to 


covering four major points. Dr. Bush 


tific Vannevar 
director 
Development. 


Research and 


November 


prepare recommendations 
sought the assistance of special com- 
mittees to advise him on each of the 
four major points. The report here 
Dr. Bush’s 


conclusions together with the com- 


summarized represents 
mittee reports given as appendices. 
Each interested American will wel- 
come this study. It deserves wide- 
spread distribution and complete dis- 
cussion 

No one in the future can presume 
to speak about Science in America 
without being familiar with this re- 
port and with its conclusions. If one 
difters with these conclusions, he is 
forced to respect the factual material 
found in the appendices, and to pre- 
sent alternative recommendations. 


The first argument of the report is 
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that scientific progress is essential to 
national well being. 

“Progress in the war against 
disease depends upon the flow of 
new scientific knowledge. New 

and 


more jobs require continuous ad- 


products, new _ industries, 
ditions to knowledge of the laws 
of nature, and the application of 
that knowledge to practical pur- 
poses. Similarly our defense 
against aggression demands new 
knowledge so that we can de- 
velop new and improved weap- 
This essential, new knowl- 
obtained 


through basic scientific research. 


ons. 


edge can be only 
be effective in 
the national welfare only as a 


“Science can 


member of a team, whether the 
conditions be peace or war. But 
without scientific progress no 
amount of achivement in other 
direction can insure our health, 
prosperity, and security as a na- 
tion in the modern world.” 
With these statements there seems 
to be little disagreement 


Next one finds a well reasoned ar- 


possible. 
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gument for the increase of scientific ment should provide suitable in 


capital in America. centives to industry to conduct 





“How do we increase this 
scientific capital? First, we must 
have plenty of men and women 
trained in science, for upon them 
depends both the creation of new 
knowledge and its application to 
practical purposes. Second, we 
must strengthen the centers of 
basic research which are prin- 
cipally the colleges, universities, 
and research institutes. These 
institutions provide the environ- 
ment which is most conducive 
to the creation of new scientific 
knowledge and least under pres- 
sure for immediate, tangible re- 
sults. With some notable excep- 
tions, most research in industry 
and in Government involves 
application of existing scientific 
knowledge to practical problems. 
It is only the colleges, universi- 
ties, and a few research insti- 
tutes that devote most of their 
research efforts to expanding the 


frontiers of knowledge.” 


research, (a) by clarification of 
present uncertainties in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code in regard to 
the deductibility of research and 
development expenditures as cur- 
rent charges against net income, 
and (b) by strengthening the 
patent system so as to eliminate 
uncertainties which now bear 
heavily on small industries and 
so as to prevent abuses which re- 
flect discredit upon a basically 
sound system. In addition, ways 
should be found to cause the 
benefits of basic research to reach 
industries which do not now uti- 
lize new scientific knowledge. 
“The responsibility for the cre- 
ation of new scientific knowledge 
—and for most of its applica- 
tion—rests on that small body of 
men and women who understand 
the fundamental laws of nature 
and are skilled in the techniques 
of scientific research. We shall 


have rapid or slow advance on 


The final argument deals with the any scientific frontier depending 


necessity for the renewing of scien- on the number of highly quali- 


tific talent. fied and trained scientists explor- 








“The most important ways 
in which the Government can 
promote industrial research are 
to increase the flow of new scien- 
tific knowledge through support 
of basic research, and to aid in 
the development of scientific tal- 
ent. In addition, the Govern- 
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ing it. 

“The deficit of science and 
technology students who, but for 
the war, would have received 
bachelor’s degrees is about 150),- 
000. It is estimated that the 
deficit of those obtaining ad- 
vanced degrees in these fields will 




















amount in 1955 to about 17,- 
0Q00—for it takes at least six 
years from college entry to 
achieve a doctor’s degree or its 
equivalent in science and engi- 
neering. The real ceiling in our 
productivity of new scientific 
knowledge and its application in 
the war against disease, and the 
development of new products and 
new industries, is the number of 
trained scientists available. 
“The training of a scientist is 
a long and expensive process. 
Studies clearly show that there 
are talented individuals in every 
part of the population, but with 
few exceptions, those without the 
means of buying higher educa- 
If ability, 


and not the circumstance of fam- 


tion go without it. 


ily fortune, determines who shall 
receive higher education in sci- 
ence, then we shall be assured 
of constantly improving quality 
at every level of scientific activ- 
ity. The Government should 
provide a reasonable number of 
undergraduate scholarships and 
graduate fellowships in order to 
develop scientific talent in Amer- 
ican youth. The plans should be 
designed to attract into science 
only that proportion of youthful 
talent appropriate to the needs 
of science in relation to the other 
needs of the nation for high abil- 


* ” 
ities. 


There follows a section regarding 
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the importance of publication of fun- 
damental information developed dur- 
ing the war. 


“While most of the war re- 
search has involved the applica- 
tion of existing scientific knowl- 
edge to the problems of war, 
rather than basic research, there 
has been accumulated a_ vast 
amount of information relating 
to the application of science to 
Much of 
this can be used by industry. It 


particular problems. 


is also needed for teaching in the 
colleges and universities here and 
in the Armed Forces Institute 
overseas. Some of this informa- 
tion must remain secret, but most 
of it should be made public as 
soon as there is ground for be- 
lief that the enemy will not be 
able to turn it against us in this 
war. To select that portion 
which should be made public, to 
coordinate its release, and defi- 
nitely to encourage its publica- 
tion, a Board composed.of Army, 
Navy and civilian scientific mem- 
bers should be promptly estab- 
lished.” 
















It is inevi 


table in human and po- 


litical affairs that programs for ac- 


tion are always more controversial 


than statements about general princi- 


ples. Nevertheless the facts in this 


Report call 


committees 


for action. Dr. Bush’s 


have suggested specific 


programs. These must now be sub- 
jected to the full force of the demo- 
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cratic processes of America. Tem- on new weapons for both Ser 
perate criticism is an excellent coun- vices, or adapted to administe: 
teractive for any possible over-enthu- ing a program of science scholar- 


siasm of specific committees. 
“The Government should ac- 
cept new responsibilities for pro- 
moting the flow of new scientific 
knowledge and the development 
of scientific talent in our youth. 
These responsibilities are the 
proper concern of the Govern- 
ment, for they vitally affect our 
health, our jobs, and our na- 
tional security. It is in keeping 
also with the basic United States 
policy that the Government 
should foster the opening of new 
frontiers and this is the modern 
way to do it. For many years 
the Government has wisely sup- 
ported research in the agricul- 
tural colleges and the benefits 
have been great. The time has 
come when such support should 
be extended to other fields. 
“The effective discharge of 
these new responsibilities will re- 
quire the full attention of some 
over-all agency devoted to that 
purpose. There is not now in 
the permanent Governmental 
structure receiving its funds 
from Congress, an agency 
adapted to supplementing the 
support of basic research in the 
colleges, universities, and re- 
search institutes, both in medi- 
cine and the natural sciences. 


adapted to supporting research 


ships and fellowships. 
“Therefore I recommend that 
a new agency for these purposes 
be established. Such an agency 
should be composed of persons 
of broad interest and experience, 
having an understanding of the 
peculiarities of scient’fic research 
and scientific education. It 
should have stability of funds 
so that long-range programs may 
be undertaken. It should recog- 
nize that freedom of inquiry 
must be preserved and should 
leave internal control of policy, 
personnel, and the method and 
scope of research to the institu- 
tions in which it is carried on. 
It should be fully responsible to 
the President and through him 
to the Congress, for its program. 
“Early action on these recom- 
mendations is imperative if this 
nation is to meet the challenge 
of science in the crucial years 
ahead. On the wisdom with 
which we bring science to bear 
in the war against disease, in 
the creation of new industries, 
and in the strengthening of out 
Armed Forces depends in a large 
measure our future as a nation.” 
It is understood that a bill has 
been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Magnussen of Washington, 


which will provide for the implemer- 
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tation of the Bush 
understood that the Committee hear- 





report. It is 


ings on these and related bills will 
begin soon after Congress reassem- 
bles. It is hoped that American chem- 
ists will study the Bush report and 


ENDLESS FRONTIER 


will prepare to make their views 


known to Congress through appro- 
priate persons and agencies. 

(The Bush report, entitled “Science, The 
Endless Frontier”, is published by the 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., and priced at thirty cents.) 


Research Expansion Programs 


Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey: Eugene Holman, president, 
announces that two major petroleum 
research centers, one at Linden, N. J., 
and the other at Baton Rouge, Loui- 
This 


is part of Standard’s expanded re- 


siana, are under construction. 
involve 
The 


buildings scheduled for completion by 


search program which may 


the expenditure of $8,000,000. 


the end of 1946, will provide research 
facilities for scientists of the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company. The 
present research staff of 2100 will be 
increased twenty per cent. Dr. Eger 
V. Murphree, vice president of the 
Development Company, said the new 
research centers will develop im- 
proved products, study low tempera- 
ture polymerization, and the applica- 


tion of catalytic processes. 


Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica: The Edison Junior High School 
buildings in Summit, New Jersey, 
have been purchased by Celanese 
for the purpose of reconversion into 
research laboratories where the com- 
pany’s technological and research ac- 
tivities will be concentrated. The 


staff of 500 scientists, chemists, and 
technicians, will carry on work there, 
which is now being done at various 
plants, on plastics, textiles, and chem- 
icals. 

General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion: With the purchase of the A. C. 
Horn 


paints, varnish, and allied products, 


Company, manufacturer of 
General Printing Ink announced that 
a consolidated research laboratory 
will be established in the New York 
metropolitan area to conduct research 
on resins, pigments, and oils. In ad- 
dition manufacturing facilities in Nor- 
wood, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles, will be increased. 


The Elliott 


nette, Penna.: 


Company, Jean- 
Grant B. 


president, announces the construction 


Shipley, 


of a new test laboratory to extend 
the facilities of the research engineer- 
ing division. The laboratory will cost 
$750,000. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis.: A 


technical laboratory is being built to 


new commercial 


provide centralized facilities for 160 


scientists and additional research per- 
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sonnel. The laboratory is being de- 
signed to become the most complete 
in the paper industry. 

General Electric Company: Dr. 
W. R. G. Baker, vice president, an- 
nounces the beginning of construc- 
tion for the erection of ten buildings 
on a 155-acre site, as a center of 
electronics manufacturing activities. 
The development will cost about 
$10,000,000, and is expected to be 
completed in 1946. Five-thousand 
persons will be employed there. 

General Motors: Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman, announces plans for a 
General Motors Technical Center, to 
provide facilities for the corporation's 
research, advanced engineering, styl- 
ing and process development sections. 
The center is being erected on 350 
acres of ground outside of Detroit, 
Michigan. “Facilities are only a part 
of the story of the Technical Center 
conception,” stated Charles F. Ket- 
tering, vice president and director of 
research. “The more important fac- 
tor has not been overlooked—the men 
to use these new facilities—the men 
who can make ideas grow into mate- 
rial things. We know the problems 
of the future are going to require 
for their solution not only the best 
facilities but the ablest of men to 
use them intelligently.” 

Johns-Manville Corporation: 
Lewis H. Brown, president, stated 
that the initial step in a $40,000,000 
expansion program is now underway 


with construction started near Bound 
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Brook, N. J., on a plant which will 
provide “the largest research facilities 
in the world devoted to building 
materials and industrial products de- 
velopment.” Dr. C. F. Rassweiler, 
vice president and director of re- 
search, said the first unit of the plant, 
costing $2,000,000 will provide ‘ten 
experimental factories under one 
roof.’’Projects started in the research 
laboratory thus may be carried 
through development and pilot plant 
stages, speeding up the time neces- 
sary to get manufacturing production. 
The new program is expected to pro- 
vide 25 per cent more jobs than were 
available before the war, when the 
company employed 12,000 persons. 
Monsanto Chemical Company: 
Francis J. Curtis, F.A.1.C., vice pres- 
ident in charge of long range plan- 
ning, announces that Monsanto has 
listed 151 construction and expansion 
projects involving an estimated $48,- 
400,000 for consideration as a part 
of its postwar program. Among 
these are expanded facilities for pres- 
ently produced chemicals; production 
of new chemicals; new pilot plants, 
power plants, warehouses, office struc- 
tures, and research laboratories. 
(To be Continued ) 


® 


Hercules Powder Company an 
nounces that menthylphenol, used to 
prevent ethyl cellulose plastics from 
becoming brittle, and for other pur- 


poses, is now available commercially. 
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The Employed Chemist and 


His Employer 


(Continued from THE CHEmist September 1945) 


1l. Does the Company Offer 
Group Life, Health and Accident 
Insurance Plans? 

Most modern employers offer such 
plans. These are usually carried as 
group insurance policies by insurance 
companies, and are in general highly 
favorable to the employee, since the 
company usually pays a substantial 
share of the premium, the balance be- 
deducted 


salary. 


ing from the employee’s 

Group life insurance is a form of 
term insurance which terminates with 
employment. It is an advantage of 
some plans that such insurance is 
convertible to straight life insurance 
when leaving employment, upon pay- 
ment of the difference in premium 
but without a new medical examina- 
tion. 

Group health and accident insur- 
fixed 
amount per day for illness continu- 


ance policies usually pay a 
ing after a minimum number of days. 


They the 


length of time such payments con- 


are usually limited in 


tinue. Accident provisions are for 


injuries sustained outside of company 
duties, since in most states the em- 


ployer is liable for injuries sustained 
on the job. 

Many a group 
hospitalization plan at reduced rates 


companies offer 


to an employee, which covers hospital 
expenses for himself or a member of 
his family. 

All such forms of insurance offered 
at reduced rates, or paid entirely by 
the company, have a cash value to the 
employee which, however, may be 
difficult to compute. Availability of 
such plans is just one more indication 
that the company values the good- 
will and weifare of its employees. 

12. Does the company main- 
tain medical service for em- 
ployvees? 

The size of the Company’s Medi- 
cal Staff and program will depend 
to a considerable extent on the geog- 
raphical location, size of the working 
of the work. If 
located in or near a large city with 


force and nature 
adequate medical and hospital facili- 
ties readily available, the company 
will need to provide much less than 
if the location is a remote one. Like- 
wise, if the working unit is engaged 
for the most part in such activities 
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as sales or clerical work involving 
relatively few hazards, the medical 
facilities need be less elaborate than 
would be the case if the major activity 
is, for example, manufacturing. As- 
suming a reasonably sized working 
force engaged in activities involving 
possibilities of accidents, the company 
will be very likely to have one or more 
physicians on duty, or readily avail- 
able, and probably a dispensary for 
first aid and minor treatments. 

Such a staff will make physical ex- 
aminations of those applying for posi- 
tions; of employees returning to work 
after serious illnesses; employees sche- 
duled for jobs where there may be 
exposure to toxic materials, etc. Many 
companies also examine all employees 
on en annual or other fixed schedule, 
as an aid in maintaining their health. 
Some also prov ide X-ray and other 
diagnostic services in cooperation with 
a doctor treating illness not con- 
tracted on the job. 

Che medical staff also has an ac- 
tive part in preventive programs by 
prompt treatment of minor injuries 
and incipient illnesses. They advise 
on first-aid programs, accident pre- 
vention, and precautions against toxic 
chemicals. 

The cash value to the chemist of 
an adequate company medical ser- 
vice may be a minor part of the total 
return but is of importance in reflect- 
ing an attitude of management favor- 
able to its employees. (Further in- 


sight into this subject may be gleaned 
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by an inspection of washroom and 


restaurant facilities. ) 


13. What is the policy on at- 
tendance at scientific meetings? 

Many companies view such attend- 
ance with favor for two reasons 
First, they realize that a liberal policy 
attracts desirable personnel; and sec- 
ondly, they realize the responsibility 
of professional personnel in carrying 
out the work of the technical societies 
through which industry benefits. It 
follows that in many cases member- 
ships are maintained by the company 
for key personnel in a number of 
societies and these men regularly 
attend meetings at company expense. 

For newer employees not yet in key 
positions, time-off to attend meetings 
and the paying of the expenses incur- 
red often depend upon evidence of the 
individual’s interest as judged by 
whether he maintains a membership 
and attends local meetings. Some com- 
panies decide upon the number from 
their staff to whom they will give 
permission to attend a specified meet- 
ing, taking into account the travel 
time and expense involved as well as 
the relation to the work. Deducting 
the number of regular attendees, a 
residual number is derived which is 
rotated among the junior employees 
so that each gets his turn within a 
reasonable period. 

There are still a few concerns that 
discourage attendance at scientific 
meetings in the fear that company 
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secrets will be divulged. Such an atti- 
tude is usually accompanied by other 
policies equally distasteful to research 
men, with resultant high turnover in 
The 


loses more than it saves for its scien- 


chemical personnel. company 


tists will betray the in-breeding to 
which their thoughts have been sub- 
ject and this will become evident in 
the dearth of new ideas. Reading 
scientific literature can never replace 
the stimulation of personal contacts 
and attend- 


in scientific discussions 


ance at lectures as a source of new 


ideas. 


14. Is publication of original 


research permitted? Encour- 


aged? 

Here again most companies pursue 
a liberal policy in order to attract de- 
sirable personnel and because of the 


realization that they owe a debt to 


scientific literature which can only 


be paid by their own contributions. 


They also recognize the good-will and 
advertising value of publication to 
their staff, customers, and the general 
public. 


Permission to publish, or more 


particularly the time of publication, 
will depend upon the nature of the 
research is 


findings. Fundamental 


usually published fairly promptly. 


However, research which has a pos- 
sibility of leading to patents or to new 
processes or products ob iously can- 
not be decision has 


disclosed until 


been reached as to policy and pro- 
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certain 
stitutes for articles in scientific and 
technical 
one’s scientific attainments through 
publication is so large a part of the 
research chemist’s intangible return 
on his work, that companies which do 
not reward him in this way should 


offer other adequate compensations. 


ability of a chronological list of pub- 


sonnel as an indication of the scope 
of their activities. 


work out my ideas? 


search organizations is primarily de- 
pendent on the generation and pro- 
secution of new ideas, thoughtful re- 
search directors do all in their power 
to aid this process. They realize that 
the father of an idea is more likely 
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cedure with respect to securing patent 
protection. The timing of the publi- 
cation of results in such cases must 
depend upon the circumstances, and 


The 


best indication of satisfactory prac- 


no general rule can be given. 


tice from the viewpoint of the scien- 
tific staff 
of the staff that just decisions have 


would be the. satisfaction 


been made. 


Some companies refuse permission 
to publish scientific work except in 
the are, in 


sub- 


form of patents, which 


respects, unsatisfactory 


journals, Recognition for 


It would be quite proper and very 


informative to inquire as to the avail- 


lications of the laboratory and its per- 


15. Shall I be encouraged to 


Inasmuch as the success of ‘re- 
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to be interested in its growth than 
a stepfather would be. They, there- 
fore, will favor the initial develop- 
ment by the originator if this is at 
all possible. 

It must be realized, however, that 
if a specialist in organic chemistry 
turns in a suggestion for an improve- 
ment in a welding process, the de- 
velopment of the idea will probably 
best be carried out by specialists in 
that field. In such a case, however, 
the originator should have full knowl- 
edge of the course of the work and 
full opportunity to make suggestions 
concerning it. 

Perhaps more important than the 
question as to who is to develop the 
idea, is the question whether it shall 
receive any development. This will 
be decided by the research manage- 
ment taking into account, in the case 
of a commercial organization, what 
profit or other advantage would ac- 
crue to the company through a suc- 
cessful development and what the 
probability of success appears to be. 
In non-commercial organizations 
other criteria, determined by the 
nature and purpose of the organiza- 
tion, will be applied. If the decision 
is not to proceed, a full explanation 
of the reasons is the best insurance 
against dissatisfaction on the part of 
the originator. 

There are, unfortunately, a very 
few directors of research who main- 
tain such close supervision and con- 
trol of the work that the individual 
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chemist, in time, feels that he is little 
more than a pair of hands carrying 
out another’s ideas. 

Even worse is the research director 
whose ego is so colossal that he re- 
fuses to permit work along lines 
which he has not conceived. In the 
event some idea not his own was in- 
jected into the solution of a problem, 
he neglects to give the originator full 
credit—he may even maintain that 
this was a part of his own broad con- 
cept! Such a man may be a brilliant 
chemist, but no man with ideas of 
his own will be happy working for 
him. 

Some insight into situations of this 
kind may be obtained from scrutiny 
of the patents and publications of the 
company by noting whether there are 
a variety of names involved or 
whether the work appears to result 
from one man’s ability. 

16. Does the company spon- 
sor further education by a com- 
pany training program or other 
assistance? 

The man who receives a degree 
from a college and thinks his educa- 
tion is complete is in for disillusion- 
ment. If he wishes to advance, he 
will have to continue to learn by 
every means possible. Since it is in 
the company’s interest to have highly 
trained and proficient men in its em- 
ployment, a progressive company will 
aid the further education of its em- 
ployees in a number of ways. It may 


pay all or part of the tuition for night 
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school or extension course studies; 
it may offer company classes on a 
variety of subjects; it may hire 
speakers to lecture on recent develop- 
ments; or it may have a company 
training course with a definite cur- 
riculum designed to fit a man for 
supervisory or other specialized jobs. 
The answer to this question will 
help gauge whether the company 
takes the proper interest in its own, 
and in its employee’s welfare to their 
mutual advancement. The cash value 
of such training should not be over- 
looked in computing real earnings. 


17. What are the library facili- 
ties? Are chemists encouraged to 
use them? 

Large companies will usually have 
libraries well stocked with the more 
frequently used reference works and 
chemical journals. Small companies 
may not have these facilities but 
should then be located so that their 
chemists have access to well-equipped 
public libraries, Inability to consult 
the literature places a serious handi- 
cap on all research chemists. Com- 
panies lacking or having grossly inade- 
quate library facilities should be 
shunned when seeking employment 
because such facilities are essential 
tools of the chemist without which 
he is prone to stagnate. 

Some companies, while having a 
good library, frown on _ chemists 
“wasting time” there. Time can be 
wasted in the library but companies 
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who adopt this attitude should be 
avoided. Chemists should be judged 
on their output of ideas and results 
rather than on the time spent hold- 
ing a test tube. Libraries are fertile 
fields for the germination of ideas. 
They are just as important in check- 
ing to see whether ideas are new, be- 
cause much time can be wasted in 
duplicating work that others have 
done. 

A liberal policy on circulation of 
current journals and on loan of libr- 
ary materials is desirable. Chemists 
who have sufficient interest and ambi- 
tion to wish to use the library facili- 
ties after regular hours should be ac- 
commodated. 

18. Shall I be required to 
punch a time clock? 

Where required, this is seemingly 
a trivial inconvenience at most and 
hardly worthy of consideration in de- 
ciding on employment. However, it 
may be another indication of the man- 
agement’s attitude. 

There may be some justification 
for chemists punching time clocks 
when the laboratories are so located 
that all types of salaried personnel 
use the same entrance. It is true of 
many employees that they should be 
paid for actual time spent on the job, 
hence the justification of a time-clock 
to show that the employee was at 
least at his place of work for a cer- 
tain number of hours a day. Under 
these conditions to exempt chemists 
or other groups would create a 
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morale problem that many manage- 
ments try to avoid by a rule that 
everyone must punch the clock. 

In other organizations, only those 
below a certain managerial level 
must punch the clocks. Here chem- 
ists have a legitimate complaint if 
they are required to do so, because 
chemists, like managers, should not 
be paid for what they contribute to 
the company at certain specified hours 
of the day. If that were so, the inven- 
tion that is conceived during a rest- 
less night should not be company 
property; the company has not paid 
for the time. Rather, chemists should 
be paid in proportion to what they 
contribute to the success of the com- 
pany on the average of a year’s work 
or more. Their pay will be largely for 
ideas and the practical embodiments 
of ideas, therefore the time-clock is 
no measure of what the company 
owes them. 

There is thus no justification of 
time-clocks for professional chemists 
in isolated laboratories. Insistance on 
use of the clocks under such circum- 
stances is an indication that the man- 
agement does not have a proper at- 
titude toward the scientific staff. 

This in no way implies that chem- 
ists should be entirely free to come 
and go as they please in an indus- 
trial laboratory. Industrial research 
depends in large measure for its suc- 
cess on team-work and team-work is 


hardly possible unless the team is 
together,. 


572 
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19. What are living conditions 
for my family? 

If married, this can be a very im- 
portant factor in the decision of 
whether to accept a position or not. 
The kind of community where a chem- 
ist and his family can enjoy happy, 
healthful lives, and where his child- 
ren can be reared in an environment 
to his liking are vital considerations. 
If the laboratory or plant is isolated 
o that there is only one community 


4 


n which to live, this will bear close 


scrutiny to see whether it measures 
up to one’s needs. Availability of 
medical care, of schools and of a 
church of the desired denomination 
should not be overlooked. 

The cost of living varies consider- 
ably between different localities; con- 
sequently, close attention should be 
paid to this factor. Rents, fuel, food, 
clothing, state and local taxes, trans- 
portation and recreation costs are the 
main items to be considered but are 
difficult to evaluate between differ- 
ent localities unless one has lived in 
both. In the absence of personal ex- 
perience, opinions of friends are per- 
haps the best guide, but several opin- 
ions should be obtained and weighed 
as objectively as possible. 

20. What recreational facili- 
ties are available in the com- 
munity? Sponsored by the com- 
pany? 

If the place of work is located in 
a large city, there will usually be 
ample recreational facilities, but if in 
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a small town, these may be lacking. 
Without access to his favorite sport 
or other recreational facilities, the 
chemist who has been taught to enjoy 
a variety of these by his college train- 
ing may find life dull. He should as- 
sure himself that he can find such 
amusement and exercise as he requires 
for health and happiness, before ac- 


cepting a position. 


Many companies sponsor a variety 
of sport facilities and entertainment 
features for their employees regardless 
of what may be available in the com- 
munity. Such sports as golf, tennis, 
swimming, table tennis, baseball, bow- 
ling, and basketball may be provided 
at minimum charge and may be or- 
ganized into inter-and intracompany 
competitions. The company may also 
sponsor picnics, glee-clubs, dramatic 
chess and 
All 


usually pay dividends to the company 


clubs, bridge matches, 


checker tournaments, etc. these 
by promoting the good-will, loyalty 
and health of its employees. 

The direct cash value of such facili- 
ties and the pleasure to be derived 
should be weighed in choosing the 
position. 

COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYER- 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 
E. H. Northey, Chairman 
Foster D. Snell 
Marston L. Hamlin 
J. M.Mcllvain 


G. i Roye r 
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Kirkpatrick to Receive Chemical 
Industry Medal 





Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of 
Chemical 
neering, will receive the 1945 award 
of the Chemical Industry Medal of 
the American Section of the Society 
of Chemical Mr. Kirk- 


patrick leadership, 


and Metallurgical Engi- 


Industry. 


was chosen for 


executive competence, and for his 
contributions to the advancement of 
chemical engineering and_ research. 
The medal will be presented at a 


meeting of the Society in November. 


John T. Eiker, 3rd.. A.A.LC., 
formerly with The Calvert Distilling 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky., is now 
with Fleischmann Distilling Corpora- 
Peekskill, New York. 


tion, 
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Keyes to Receive Honor Scroll 





Dr. Donald B. Keyes, F.A.1.C., 
director of the Office of Production, 
Research and Development of the 
War Production Board, and head of 
the Chemical Engineering Division of 
the University of Illinois, has been 
elected to receive the Honor Scroll 
of the Chicago Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
awarded for outstanding contribution 
to chemistry or chemical engineering. 
Presentation of the award will be 
made at a dinner, October 26th, at 
Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Dr. Keyes is honored in recogni- 
tion of distinguished achievements in 
chemical engineering practice, in 
teaching, and in wartime service to 
the government. He has been on 


leave from the university during the 
war. 

Speakers at the dinner will be 
Dr. Gustav Egloff, president of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
who will talk on “Keyes the Man”: 
Dr. Albert L. Elder, director of re- 
search, Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, “Keyes and His Achievements”: 
and Lawrence Brown, assistant di- 
rector and reconversion officer of the 
Chemicals Bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board, “Keyes and Chemi 
cals During World War II.” The 
scroll will be presented by Dr. H. 
R. Kraybill, chairman of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


® 


Metal Organics, Inc. Formed 


Metal Organics, Inc., has _ been 
formed to produce phenyl mercury 
and other metallic compounds and 
to do research in this field, accord- 
ing to an announcement by W. M. 
Stieh, president of Metalsalts Cor- 
poration, Paterson, N. J., and Dr. 
Edmund Lowe, president of Edwal 
Laboratories, Chicago. Mr. Stieh is 
president of the new company. Other 
officers include Dr. Walter Guthman, 
vice-president and treasurer; Robert 
O. Weiss, vice-president, and Dr. 
Lowe, secretary. Metal Organics will 
establish plants in New Jersey and 
Illinois, with sales offices in New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 




















The Licensing of Professional Men 
H. A. Wagner 


American Association of Engineers 


HE American Association of En- 
gineers finds that the arguments 
which support registration for engi- 
neers are equally valid in support of 
registration or licensing of chemists. 
The which 


any other organization, was respon- 


Association, more than 
sible for securing enactment of ,the 
large number of engineering registra- 
tion laws adopted during the 20’s, 
understands the difficulties which the 
chemists face. 

Engineering coud not secure adop- 
tion of stringent laws in the begin- 
ning. There was opposition within 
the profession from  complacently 
eminent engineers who declared that 
the interests of the public were fully 
safeguarded in the membership re- 
quirements of the Founder Societies. 
Thus these requirements became the 
statutory requirement for licensure. 
There was suspicion among the non- 
professional artisans and mechanics 
who had assumed the title “engineer” 
as it was used colloquially, that pro- 
fessional engineers intended to en- 
croach on their fields, and this oppo- 
sition grew, made more acrimonious 


by a bitter and profitless contest over 





use of the title. Engineering’s regis- 


tration laws cover only a minute 
fraction of its members. They serve 
to deny professional status to those 
who are not qualified for responsible 
charge. This has left the whole “pre- 
professional” field open to competi- 
tion of the ill-trained or untrained. 
It has left these 
tected against absorption in hetero- 


also men unpro- 
geneous bargaining units and repre- 
sentation by scores of competitive 
labor uriions under the Wagner Act. 

Chemists might well take warning 
from the ineffectualities of engineer- 
ing’s registration laws and be sure 
that their own define the status of 
“chemical internes” and protect their 
field of practice. 
just as difficult to strengthen weak 


Apparently it is 


laws as it is to enact effective laws 
in the beginning. 

Even more urgent a reason for ef- 
fective licensure of chemists is the 
fact that it would promote integra- 
tion of all the technological profes- 
sions in some sort of inclusive so- 
ciety in which engineers, architects, 
and chemists, the whole scientific fra- 
ternity, might carry their collective 
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social responsibilities. Until technol- 
ogists show a disposition to assume 
these responsibilities and set up an 
agency to perform the services that 
society has a right to expect from 
men trained in tax-supported institu- 
tions, we can expect a series of Kil- 
gore bills to “mobilize science and 
technology” and to subsidize research 
and development and bring technol- 
ogy under the sort of control that 
was achieved in Germany or such 
“socialization” as Russia has devel- 
oped. 

No integration is possible until the 
professions can establish statutory 
boundaries of their fields of practice. 
Until it can be determined officially 
“who is an engineer,” “who is a 
chemist,” who belongs to the “pro- 
fession’”—no integration is possible. 
At this time, such boundaries can 
not be established by academic defi- 
nition. The professions have merged 
with the mechanical arts, crafts, and 
trades. The boundaries cannot be 
marked out by unilateral action. 
Only an authoritative agency, by 
means of a comprehensive classifica- 
tion, can now draw the line between 
the professions and the crafts. This 
is the form of amendment that Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers is seek- 
ing to incorporate in the new Fed- 
eral Industrial Relations Act or in 
an independent amendment to the 
Wagner Act, coupled with a direc- 
tive to the Board that technologists 
(as differentiated from non-profes- 
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sional technicians) be permitted to 
organize autonomously. 

Chemists should study the decision 
of the Illinois Supreme Court which 
declared the 1941 Illinois Engineer- 
ing Registration Act invalid, princi- 
pally because its definitions were 
vague, uncertain and indefinite in a 
degree that amounted to denial of 
due process and delegation of legis- 
lative authority. The definitions so 
discredited are found in the registra- 
tion laws of many states and may be 
challenged at any time. 

Only when registration laws are 
based on a clear-cut, authoritative 
classification of technology will they 
be enforceable. Only when they cover 
the whole field of practice, protect- 
ing the novice as well as the con- 
sultant, will they be effective and 
fair. 

Scheer Now Vice President 

of Amecco 


Walter E. Scheer, M.A.I.C., gen- 
eral manager of Amecco Chemicals, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has been 
elected vice president and director of 
that company. He will continue to 
make his headquarters at the New 


York Office. 
@) 


The Heyden Chemical Corpora- 
tion Penicillin Plant, at Princeton, 
N. J. was awarded the Army-Navy 


“E”, for excellence in war production. 
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What Licensing Would Do 


the Chemist 
H. I. Jones, F, A. 1. C. 


Reprinted from the Chicago Bulletin, October, 1945 


SHE 
chemist must take increasing in- 
His ac- 


complishments throughout the war 


time has come when the 


terest in his own welfare. 


re-emphasized his indispensability to 
our social system. He will not, how- 
ever, be given the position of dignity 
which he so justly deserves, unless 
he imprecses his individual and col- 
lective importance on the lay public. 
State licensing of chemists is an ini- 
tial step toward bringing about his 
recognition as a professional man. 
In itself, licensing is no panacea, but 
it is one step, and an exceedingly im- 
portant one, in protecting the pro- 
fession against some of the indigni- 
ties which it has suffered. The pro- 
fession of chemistry should rate at 
least as high as the medical, dental, 
legal, and engineering professions, all 
of which are licensed. 

The chemists of the State of IIl- 
inois should take particular interest 
in licensing because it is the sole 
means of combating the _ recently 
passed amendment to the State Civil 
Service Law wherein chemical posi- 
tions may now be given to applicants 
who have no college or university 





training in chemistry if they pass an 
examination. The amendment does, 
however, make the provision that in 
addition to passing of examinations, 
the applicant for a position in profes- 
sions licensed by the state may be 
required to present a license. Since 
college or university training would 
be compulsory for a license to prac- 
tice chemistry, this qualification for 
civil service positions could be re- 
tained despite the amendment. 

As of today, the chemist has no 
legal standing in the sense that no 
laws cover him in Illinois or any 
other state, but the professions of 
medicine, dentistry, and law are lic- 
ensed in all states of the Union, It 
is encouraging to know that the state 
of Illinois recently passed a law for 
the licensing of engineers. Although 
this law obviously serves the best 
interests of the citizens, the engineers 
found it necessary to work for ten 
years to convince the public and the 
law makers. The chemist must re- 
member that in each case of profess- 
ional licensing, the burden of proof 
has been carried by the members of 


the profession. Even physicians and 
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dentists had to overcome strong op- 


position from some of their own 


members as well as from outsiders 
before licensing laws were passed for 
their professions. 

As much as the chemist stands to 
gain from licensing, he is by no means 
the sole benefactor. The life, health, 
and property of every citizen is en- 
dangered by the existing situation 
which allows any person who so de- 
sires to classify himself as a chemist. 
article of commerce, 


Almost every 


from pharmaceuticals to building 
materials, is submitted at some per- 
iod in its production to a chemist 
who passes on its quality. An incor- 
rect report may lead to substantial 
economic losses and even to loss of 
life. Our laws do not protect the 
public against such losses, a num- 
ber of which have actually occurred. 

One of the most tragic illustra- 
tions of incompetency in the chemical 
field is the seventy-three deaths re- 
sulting from dosage with sulfanila- 
mide dissolved in diethylene glycol. 
(*) The supervision of a really com- 
petent chemist could have prevented 
this catastrophe. The American Med- 
ical Association reported: 

“Both 
literature contains references to 
the toxicity of diethylene glycol 
in the amounts recommended by 

Diethylene 
doses 


comparable to the dose recom- 
1. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 109, 1727 (1937). 


chemical and medical 


the manufacturer. 


glycol, administered in 


5 
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mended by 
of Elixir of Sulfanilamide-Mass- 


the manufacture: 


engill, acts as a cumulative poi 
son. Surely there has been no 
blacker 
quacy of our present food and 


picture of the inade- 
drug laws or the lack of com- 
mon scientific decency in drug 
manufacture than that 
trated by this tragic disaster.” (?) 
The 
fic and Specialized Personnel regis- 


illus- 
National Roster of Scienti- 


ters 60,932 persons as chemists. Of 
these 52,332 hold one or more de- 
grees. Thus, out of every seven per- 
sons claiming to be a chemist, one 
is not adequately prepared to serve 
as a professional chemist. The public 
will continue to be duped by charla- 
tans and quacks as long as there are 
no laws to govern the use of the term 
“chemist”. 

One would certainly not call in 
an untrained person for services on 
a medical, legal, or engineering prob- 
lem. In many cases, it is a criminal 
offense to practice these professions 
without a state license. Yet anyone 
can practice chemistry regardless of 
his qualifications. This practice fre- 
quently endangers our very lives. The 
public, because it is uninformed, puts 
up with such conditions, but can we 
as chemists continue to close our eyes 
to such dangerous practices? Is it 
not up to the chemist to remedy this 
situation by insisting that proper 
legal means are taken to stop it? 

2. J. Am. Med. Assoc, 109, 1544 (1987). 
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It is true that scientific societies 
have committees on ethics to discour- 
age unethical practice of chemistry, 
but they can do little more than dis- 
courage such practice. The licensing 
of chemists would give these societies 
a weapon with which to act when 
sub-standard actions were discovered. 
They would actually have some means 
to protect the public. This situation 
is vastly different from the existing 
one which permits the societies to do 
no more than regard an _ unethical 
member with disfavor or cancel his 
membership. 

The confusion as to whether the 
chemist is a professional man or not 
is responsible for many of the con- 
flicts with trade labor unions. Chem- 
ists are frequently called upon to see 
their laboratory experiments carried 
through the plant to commerical pro- 
duction. At times some of the best 
of them are found working with 
labor shifts, but even then they are 
acting in truly professional capacity. 
In a number of cases, however, trade 
labor unions have forbidden chemists 
to conduct plant runs unless they 
joined the union operating the plant. 
At these same plants in New York, 
engineers were allowed to work with- 
out interference because they were 
professional men, licensed by the 
State. 

The forcing of chemists into trade 
labor unions has taken place in IIlin- 
OIs as well. 
the Chicago 


At several companies in 


area, chemists not em- 
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ployed in a supervisory capacity have 
been compelled to join trade labor 
unions. The chemist frequently is 
engaged in highly professional work 
which 


other workers. His work may be as 


involves no supervision of 
important as and require as much 
or more knowledge than that of a 
but trade 
line 


supervisor, labor unions 


draw a between these two 
groups. This situation is causing a 
schism within the chemical profess- 
ion, 

Under any system which regiments 
his life or his work, the chemist can- 
not give the best service of which 
he is capable. He must be unham- 
pered by arbitrary restrictions and 
given every chance to use his initiative, 
imagination, and ability. Such free- 
dom cannot be had when chemists 
are subject to union jurisdiction, Lic- 
ensing, on the contrary, establishes 
professional recognition and gives 
chemists a legal right to pursue their 
professional interests. 

One of the principal grievances 
voiced by chemists is against their 
relatively low incomes compared to 
those of professional men in other 
fields, and in the past few years, com- 
pared to the wages of skilled labor. 
This situation has made it possible 
for trade unions to incorporate some 
chemists into their organization. La- 
bor unions, however, provide no per- 
manent solution for this problem, 
whereas licensing does. The chemist’s 


work is essentially individual in char- 
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acter. He cannot do his best work 
therefore, when governed by mass 
rulings. Although he is guaranteed 
a minimum wage under the trade 
labor union, he will in time reach 
a maximum union wage regardless 
of his abilities to go higher. Licensing, 
however, helps to give the chemist 
recognition as a_ professional man, 
which carries with it high prestige 
and leaves his income a matter of 
ability and merit. If he is ranked 
along with other professional men in 
the eyes of society, he will be paid 
on their scale. The chemist, because 
of his nature and training, is not of 
the clock-punching type. He is more 
interested in seeing how much he can 
accomplish in a given time, but by 
subjecting himself to union rule, he 
is inhibiting his natural abilities. 
The importance of public recogni- 
tion to the financial status of the 
chemist must be emphasized. Public 
recognition will be brought about 
much more readily if legal “teeth” 
exist to back it up. Futhermore, ex- 
ecutive management of small or large 
companies will be much more will- 
ing to pay high salaries, if it is as- 
sured that it is employing bona fide 
chemical personnel, licensed by the 
state. The reputation of a chemist 
may seem to be a nebulous factor 
but it is an important one. The 
protession cannot afford to allow 
quacks posing as “chemists” to de- 
grade the standing of competent and 


honest men. 
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The licensing bills now being | 
pared in several states prescribe the 
minimum requirements which ill 
insure that the holder of a license is 
actually qualified to practice his pro- 
fession. In these bills, it was con- 
sidered unnecessary to provide for 
special licenses in various fields such 
as biochemistry, electrochemistry, ete 
Such a procedure was not found nec- 
essary by other state licensed profes- 
sions such as medicine and law. En- 
gineers practice in very diversified 
helds, but one hears no reports of 
electrical engineers attempting to de- 
sign and construct bridges. 

At present, bills for the licensing 
ot chemists are being prepared in 
Illinois, New York, and Ohio. The 
Councilors of the New York section 
of the American Chemical Society, 
(1939) voted in favor of licensing 
chemists. The Chicago section of the 
A.C.S. has voted favorably for a 
state licensing act for Illinois. A 
questionnaire sent to chemists in 
Ohio showed that 83 per cent of 
those who expressed their opinion 
“believe the A.C.S. should report 
tavorably on State Registration for 
Chemists”. 

The Chicago Section of the A.C.S. 
has appointed a committee to study 
the question of licensing and to pre- 
pare “an ideal bill” which may be 
used as a basis for legislation. The 
Chicago A.C.S. Section Committee is 
working in close cooperation with a 


committee of the Chicago Chapter 
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of [THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


CHEMISTS to study and formulate 
the “ideal licensing bill”. 

Passage of such a bill in Illinois 
is highly desirable in the interests of 
protecting the citizens of the state. 
The chemist stands to profit as a citi- 
zen and as a professional man. The 
ass'stance of every chemist in the 
State of Illinois is needed to achieve 


this purpose. 


® 


Research 


Progress in scientific research and 
development is an indispensable cen- 
dition to the future welfare and sec- 
urity of the nation. The events of the 
past few years are both proof and 
prophecy of what science can do. 

Science in this war has worked 
through thousands of men and wo- 
men who labored selflessly and, for 
the most part anonymously in the 
laboratories, pilot plants, and prov- 
ing grounds of the nation. 
science, always 


Through them, 


pushing forward the frontiers of 
knowledge, forged the new weapons 
that shortened the war. 

Progress in science cannot depend 


alone upon brilliant inspiration or 
sudden flights of genius. We have 
had 


tion of this truth. In peace and in 


recently a dramatic demonstra- 


War, progress comes slowly in small 


new bits,from the unremitting day- 
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by-day labors of thousands of men 


and women. 


No nation can maintain a position 
of leadership in the world of today 
unless it develops to the full its scien- 
tific and technological resources. No 
Government adequately meets its re- 
sponsibilities uless it generously and 
intelligently supports and encourages 
the work of science in university, in- 
dustry, and in its own laboratories. 

During the war we have learned 
much about the methods of organiz- 
ing science, and about the ways of en- 
couraging and supporting its activi- 
ties. 

Che development of atomic energy 
is a clear-cut indication of what can 
be accomplished by our universities, 
industry, and Government working 
together. Vast scientific fields remain 


to be conquered in the same way. 


For Federal Research Agency 
In order to derive the full profit 
from what we have 


in the future 


learned, | urge upon the Congress 
the early adoption of legislation for 


the establishment of a single Federal 


research agency which would dis- 
charge the following functions: 
1. Promote and support funda- 


mental research and development pro- 
jects in all matters pertaining to the 
defense and security of the nation. 


2. Promote and support research 


in the basic sciences and in the social 
sciences. 
3. Promote research 


and support 
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in medicine, public health, and allied 
fields. 

4. Provide financial assistance in 
the form of scholarships and grants 
for young men and women of proved 
scientific ability. 

5. Coordinate and control diverse 
scientific activities now conducted by 
the several departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

6. Make fully, freely, and pub- 
licly available to commerce industry, 
agriculture, and academic institutions 
the fruits of research financed by Fed- 
eral funds. 

Scientific knowledge and _scien- 
tific research are a complex and inter- 
related structure. Technological ad- 
vances in one field may have great 
significance for another apparently 
unrelated. Accordingly, I urge upon 
the Congress the desirability of cen- 
tralizing these functions in a single 
agency. 

Although science can be coordin- 
ated and encouraged, it cannot be 
dictated to or regimented. Science 
cannot progress unless founded on 
the free intelligence of the scientist. 
I stress the fact that the Federal Re- 
search Agency here proposed should 
in no way impair that freedom. 

Even if the Congress promptly 
adopts the legislation I have recom- 
mended, some months must elapse 
before the newly established agency 
could commence its operations. To 
fill what I hope will be only a tem- 
porary gap, I have asked the Office 
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of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment and the Research Board for Na- 
tional Security to continue their 
work. 

Our economic and __ industrial 
strength, the physical well-being of 
our people, the achievement of full 
employment and full production, the 
future of our security, and the preser- 
vation of our principles will be deter- 
mined by the extent to which we give 
full and sincere support to the works 
of science. 

It is with these works that we can 
build the highroads to the future. 

— Excerpt from 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S AppbREss 
September 6, 1945 


® 


Limit Government in Science 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers: “American industry leads 
the world in the application of sci- 
ence to the improvement of living 
standards . Private industry con- 
tributed more than two-thirds of all 
the funds spent for scientific research 
in the United States before the war 
. Its magnificent record in apply- 
ing science to the improvement of 
the standard of living is an achieve- 
ment of which every American should 
be proud . . . Some of the dangers 
of Government control of research 
have been effectively stated by Dr. 
Karl T. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


Compton, president of the 


ogy: 


‘If, however, the whole burden of 
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this support were undertaken by 
Government, there would be obvious 
jJangers such as allocation for politi- 
cal purposes, or, what may be nearly 
as bad, blindfold distribution in or- 
der to escape political influence. 
There would be risk of lack of con- 
tinuity and of entrenching another 
bureaucracy. There would be risk 
of directing funds toward objectives 
appealing to the imagination of 
blocks of voters rather than toward 
the most fundamental advancement 


of knowledge.’ 


“While it is generally recognized 
that the Federal Government should 
engage in research particularly for 
national defense and in long-range 
problems not likely to be undertaken 
by private industry or privately sup- 
ported institutions, scientists as well 
as manufacturers feel that the role 
of Government in science should be 


carefully limited.” 


® 


Gustav Egloff, president of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
spoke September 13th, before the Of- 
ficers’ group at Vaughan General 
Hospital, Hines, Illinois, on “New 
Things for More People.” The talk 
Was given in cooperation with the 
Chicago Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, which has been asked by 
the military naval hospitals in this 
area to assist in their reconditioning 
and rehabilitation programs. 
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Atomic Bomb Builders 

Monsanto Chemical Company an- 
nounces the participation of Dr. 
Charles Allen Thomas, Dr. Carroll 
A. Hochwalt, and Dr. W. Conard 
Fernelius, all Fellows of THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, in the 
development of the atomic bomb. It 
is hoped that as more information is 
released, we can pay due honor to 
those other members of the INSTITUTE 
who have likewise contributed to this 


epic-making development. 


Cancer Institute Established 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundatio- 
has set up a grant of $4,000.000 for 
the formation of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute of Cancer Research. 


® 


Ora Blanche Burright, F.A.I.C., 
nutrition consultant, formerly at 152 
West 42nd Street, recently moved 
her offices to 5 Beekman Street, New 
York 7, N. Y., where she specializes 
in industrial problems on nutrition. 


“CHEMICAL SECURITY 











BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Il. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects. 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 





RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to full scale Production 
250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Physical Tests 

Qualification Tests 


Research 


Chemical Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form ot Chemical Service 

Isk for 
“The Consu!ting Chemist and 
Your Business” 


299 Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








CONSULTING 
METALLURGICAL ANALYSTS 
Assaying — Chemical — Microscopic — 


Spectrographic — Spectrophotometric 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 


oe « CG . 


47 Fulton Street New York 7 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Druas 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Trsis 


211 East 19th Street New York, N. \ 


GRamercy 5-1030 








Keep on Buying 
War Bonds 


TF 2 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
22 Thames Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


W. S. PURDY COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1865 





Research and Analytical Chemists 
Chemical Testing 
and 
Research Projects 
128 Water Street New York 5, N. Y. 


I!Anover 2-3772 
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New REINHOLD Books 








THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF PETROLEUM 
By A. N. SACHANEN 


Research and Development Division, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
This valuable study of the basic chemistry of petroleum is certain to 
fill a gap in the libraries of petroleum chemists everywhere. All sci 
entists working in this or related industries should be informed on the 
composition of crudes from various parts of the world and on the most 
efficient methods of distillation and extraction, which make it possible 
to separate petroleum fractions having almost identical boiling points. 
All of the most recent findings are included in this outstanding vol 
ume by a nationally-known authority on petroleum refining. 


451 Pages Illustrated $8.50 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LEATHER MANUFACTURE 

By GEORGE D. McLAUGHLIN 

Director, B. D. Eisendrath Memorial Laboratory, Racine, Wisconsin 

and EDWIN R. THEIS 

Professor of Chemical Engineering and Director of the Industrial Biochem- 

istry Laboratories of Lehigh University 

Scientificaily authoritative . . . this thorough-going study provides an 
excellent source of information for a wide variety of industries. Though 
its exhaustive treatment of tanning methods is primarily intended for 
leather chemists, its detailed presentation of the complicated protein 
chemistry will be invaluable to cosmetic technologists, dermatologists, 
and soap chemists, as well as to general workers in organic and inor- 
ganic chemistry. The text is accompanied by a profusion of charts, 
diagrams, and excellent histological photographs. 
800 Pages A.C.S. Monograph #101 Illustrated $10.00 


ADVANCING FRONTS IN CHEMISTRY 

VOL. I— HIGH POLYMERS 
A series of lectures sponsored by Wayne University under the direc- 
tion of Neil E. Gordon, Chairman, Department of Chemistry. 

Edited by SUMNER B. TWISS 

Department of Chemistry, Wayne University 
This is a correlation of diverse experimental information concerning 
high polymers. It offers a logical, if limited, development of the re- 
cent chemistry of high polymers which will be of interest to beginners 
and trained investigators. Covers: direct and indirect evidence for the 
free radical mechanism of addition polymerization; the importance of 
chain length and size distribution; methods by which distribution is 
controlled; geometry of long-chain molecules and the effect of inter- 
molecular forces as illuminated by x-ray diffraction studies; mechani- 
cal properties of the concentrated solutions of chain polymers. Presents 
the ultimately practical work which has been accomplished with the 
natural polymers—silk, cotton, and wool. 


196 Pages Illustrated $4.00 
Send Today for New Free 1945 Catalog, “Let’s Look It Up” (200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Also publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, 


Materials and Methods, formerly Metals and Alloys, and Progressive 
Architecture, formerly Pencil Points. 
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THe Furure oF JNpUsTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH. The Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Company, New York 20, 
N. Y. 174 pp. 6”%x9”. 1945. 
This book contains the papers and 

discussion presented at the Silver An- 

niversary Forum, held October, 1944, 

The 


papers are grouped into three sections, 


of the Standard Oil Company. 


each of which is governed by a theme. 

Part One: “What should be the 
guiding principles and objectives for 
the commercial programs of indus- 
trial and development organizations ?” 
Under 
papers by Frank B. Jewett, Thomas 
Midgley, Jr.. Harry L. Derby, and 


Bradley Dewey. 


this section are presented 


Part Two: “How can small busi- 
ness serve itself and be served by in- 
dustrial research and development?” 
Authors under this section are: Ed- 
win H. Land, Westbroo Steele, Earl 
P. Stevenson, Clyde E. Williams, and 
A. C. Fieldner. 

Part Three: “What place should 
industrial research and development 
organizations allocate to future work 
directed primarily toward national 


?” Robert P. Patterson writes 


security 
on this question, followed by brief 
discussions. 

universities, 


Cooperation among 


government, private institutions, and 


large and small-scale industrial re- 





For Your Library 


search is urged. Research is an im- 
portant factor in the economic and 
political future of the United States. 
The recognition of the importance of 
our scientific personnel to America’s 
future is encouraging, particularly at 
this time, when our future is for us 
to determine. 

This book is cloth-bound, and pre- 
pared with exceptional attention to 


lay-out, printing, and design. 


@ 
PENSION, BONUS AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS. By E. B. Gardner and 
C. J. Weber of the Chase National 
Bank, 11 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. 92 pp. 8”x 10”. 
This brochure contains much valu- 
able for both the 
ployer and the employee. 


information em- 
Various 
pension plans, actuarial factors and 
methods of financing are discussed in 
terms the uninitiated can_ readily 


While the book origi- 


nally appeared in 1943, its recent re- 


understand. 


announcement at this time of great 
labor-turnover emphasizes the value 
of such plans in furthering better 
employer-employee relationships. 
—A. 8S. 
Technical Bulletin, Number 270.8 
of the Acheson Colloids Corporation, 
Port Huron, Michigan, discusses 
the “Utility of Graphite Surfaces”. 
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Last Call for Roster Data 


The new roster of THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS will 
be a virtual “Who's Who” of the 


chemical profession. 


It is most important to you as 
well as to the INsTITUTE that it 


include data on all our members. 


If your data are not received by 
November first, you can be listed 
only by name. 


If you have not already done 
so, please return your data shee: 
immediately. 

—A. §. 








Fellowships Offered for 


Advanced Science Study 


The Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has announced 
that it will contrilute twenty-two 
annual fellowships for male grad- 
uate students in five fields of study, 
“to assist universities in reducing the 
postwar dearth of young men with 
advanced technical training.”” Twelve 
of these fellowships are for advanced 
work in chemistry and physics. One 
of these is designated for doctoral 
study in chemical engineering at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; 
another is for study of physical chem- 
istry at the University of Rochester, 
and a third for work in organic chem- 
istry at the University of Illinois. 
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Industrial Research Laboratories 
Directory 


The National Research Council, 
Washington 25, D.C., is now com- 
piling the eighth edition of the direc- 
tory, “Industrial Research Labora- 
tories In the United States”. The 
seventh edition appeared in 1940 and 
listed the industrial research labora- 
tories of 2,264 companies and their 
subsidiaries. The new edition will 
include research laboratories estab- 
lished since that time. 


Geological Map of Canada 

A new geological map of the Do- 
minion of Canada has been issued by 
the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, Ottawa, Canada. It may be 
obtained from the Chief, Bureau of 
Geology and Topography, of that 


Department, at a price of fifty cents. 


® 


The Department of Commerce has 
issued a manual entitled, “Medicinal 
Products, United States Equivalents 
and Alternatives’, designed to ac- 
quaint Latin American physicians and 
pharmacists with the medicinal pro- 
ducts of the United States which 
are equivalent to those formerly pur- 
chased by South America from Ger- 
many. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., or from any 
Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fice, at fifty cents each. 

















Chemical Condensates 


Ed. F. Degering, F. A. I. C. 


Four new nitrogen fixation plants, 
with a capacity of 52,000 metric tons 
annually, are planned in Spain for the 


production of fertilizer nitrogen. 


A large seaweed processing plant 
for the production of chemicals has 
been built, by Cefoil Company, near 
Boisdale on South Uist of the Hebri- 
des. One important type of product 
includes the sodium, ammonium, and 
triethanolamine alginates. 


Ardil is the trade name of a wool- 
like synthetic fiber which has been 
developed from the protein of peanuts 
by the research laboratories of the 


Imperial Chemical Industries. 


Science Service states that “the tox- 
icity of DDT combined with its 
cumulative action and absorbability 
from the skin places a definite health 


hazard on its use.” 


To shoot a machine gun in practice 
the Army now spends only $6.00 per 
minute, as against $180 spent for- 
merly. Plastic pellets and compressed 
air are used instead of expensive bul- 
training 


gunpowder for 


lets and 
soldiers. 





Rutin, which is an extract of flue- 
cured tobacco, is claimed to be effec- 
tive in treating increased capillary 
fragility, which is a form of high 
blood pressure. 


The inhalation of Penicillin, in the 
form of an aerosol, has been claimed 
to be effective in the treatment of 
pneumonia. 


G. I. Joe has discovered that 
dimethyl phthalate does a two-fold 
job when used as a hair goo: it is 
claimed to serve very well as both a 
stay-comb and a mosquito repellent. 


Hyoscine, known also as scopola- 
mine, has been reported used effec- 
tively in preventing airsickness at the 
Naval Training Center at Pensacola. 
Pills containing hyoscine are ingested 
about an hour before the take-off. 


Practically pure pryethrins can be 
obtained from the petroleum extract 
of pryethrum flowers by the use of 
nitromethane as a selective solvent. 
The distillation of the nitromethane 
which 
irritating residues. These products 
are particularly useful in the manufac- 
ture of odorless household fly sprays. 


leaves pyrethrins have no 
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Ora Blanche Burright, A.B., M.S., M.A. 


CONSULTING NUTRITIONIST 











Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL FEEDING PROBLEMS 
GENERAL NUTRITION 
FOOD PRESERVATION AND 

PROCESSING 
5 BEEKMAN Street Te. REcror 2-3391 
New York 7, N. Y. 











Meeting Dates 

Oct. 2. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Arthur Schroder, execu- 
tive director, A.L.C., “What the 
Institute Does for the Chemist.” 

Oct. 26. Chicago Chapter, THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Testimonial Dinner to Dr. Donald 
B. Keyes. 

Nov. 6. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. Joseph Mattiello, 
technical director, Hilo Varnish 
Corporation, “Protective Organic 
Coatings.” 

Nov. 30. Chicago Chapter, THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Dinner 6 p.m. followed by meeting. 

Dec. 4. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
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Speaker: Walter J. Baeza, consul- 
tant, Industrial Research Company 
“Powder Metallurgy”. 

Feb. 5. Pennsylvania Chapter. Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia, 
Speaker: Commander Aubry H. 

USN, “Control of 
Tropical Diseases.” 

Feb. 10. Chicago Chapter, THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Dinner 6 p.m. followed by meeting. 

Mar. 5. Pennsylvania Chapter. THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. Gerald P. Wendt, 
science editor, Life and Time maga- 
zines, “World Wide Chemistry”. 

Mar. 30. Chicago Chapter, THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Hamilton, 


Restaurant, 310 


Dinner 6 p.m. followed by meeting. 

Apr. 2. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Walter J. Murphy, edi- 
tor, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. “The Chemist as De- 
mobilized from the Armed Forces.” 

May (date to be announced) Plant 
trip. 

June 1. Chicago Chapter, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Dinner 6 p.m. followed by meeting. 
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Smyth to Speak on 
Atomic Energy 


Henry D. Smyth, chairman of the 
Department of Physics, Princeton Uni- 
versity, will speak on “Atomic Energy” 
before the New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
Thursday, October 25th, at a dinner 
and meeting to be held at No. 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Smyth is consultant to the Man- 
hattan Project of the U. S. Engineers. 
He wrote the official report on the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb, entitled 
‘Atomic Energy for Military Purposes”, 
just published by Princeton University 
Press. 


A native of Clinton, New York, Dr. 
Smyth received the Ph.D. degree from 
Princeton in 1921, followed by two 
years of work in England as National 
Research Fellow. He was awarded the 
Ph.D. by Cambridge University in 1923, 
and then returned to Princeton, where 
he was successively instructor, assistant 
professor, and associate professor, be- 
coming full professor in 1936. Since 
1935, he has been chairman of the De- 
partment of Physics. From 1931 to 1932, 
he was Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion Fellow at Goettingen, Germany. 


He has contributed to scientific jour- 
nals, including Physical Review, of 
which he was editor from 1927 to 
1930, and he is the author of “Mat- 
ter, Motion, and Electricity”. His sci- 
entific memberships include Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi, and the American 
Physical Society. His contributions to 
the fields of ionization of gases; posi- 
tive ray analysis, and molecular struc- 
ture, are noteworthy. 











Rolfe H. Ehrmann, M.A.I.C., is 
now assistant technical editor of Jn- 


dia Rubber World. 












































Taylor Retires from Government 
Service 

J. N. Taylor, a charter and life 
member of the INsTITUTE, retired 
from the Government service on 
August 31st. At the time of his re- 
tirement, Mr. Taylor was acting 
chief of the Chemical Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
with which he had been associated 
since 1927, Prior to that time, for 
eighteen years, he conducted chemical 
research in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. During the years spent 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Dom- 
estic Commerce, he specialized in 
the fields of organic chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, perfumery, plastics, dyes, 
and similar products. His specialties 
brought him in close contact with 
practically all of the leading chemical 
firms handling these products, and 
in addition, he published many trade 
articles devoted to the purpose of 
fostering domestic and export bus- 
iness, 


Although Mr. Taylor has retired 
from active Government service, he 
plans to engage in specialized consult- 
ing work, dealing with the problems 
of business in the organic chemical 
field. After a short vacation, he will 
be located in his home town, 112 
West South Street, Smyrna, Dela- 
ware. 
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ONE GALLON 
AUTOCLAVE 


Stain'e:ss Steel— 
Iron or Steel 
1000 Ibs. Pressure 
Jacketed or 
Direct Fired. 
Safety valve; Ther- 
mowell; Stirrer. 


—Bulletin 50— 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


LABORATORY MACHINERY 
Bloomfield, N. J. 














Service To 
Institute Members 


The columns of Tue 
CHEMIST are available with- 
out charge to all members 
of THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS who are 
either 
looking for new positions. 


seeking chemists or 











Seymour Singer received the Du 
Pont postgraduate fellowship in 
chemistry at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn for the 1945-46 
academic year, according to an an- 
nouncement by Raymond E. Kirk, 
F.A.I.C., head of the Department of 
Chemistry and dean of the graduate 
school. A member of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, Mr. Singer received the Mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity this year. He will work with 
the Polytechnic’s Highpolymer Re- 
search Bureau. 


Millikan Retires 
Robert A. Millikan, physicist and 


Nobel Prize winner in 1923, retired, 
August twentieth, as administrative 
head of the California Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Millikan is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees and its 
vice president, and will continue his 
research and writing. 








Positions Available 


Permanent positions available for 
young chemists in Research Labora- 
tory of large and _ well-established 
toilet goods manufacturing company. 
Location, New England. B.S. or M. 
S. required. Previous experience not 
required. Give full particulars and 
salary expected. Please reply to Box 
103, THe CHEMIST. 


Chemists Available 


RESEARCH ORGANIC CHEMIST. 
F.A.L.C., Ph.D. 28 years old, desires 
position as project leader or senior 
organic chemist in progressive phar- 
maceutical organization. Eight years 
teaching and industrial experience, in- 
steroids, hor- 
heterocyclics and 
organo-metallics. Patents and publi- 
Available within reasonable 
time. East or Far West preferred. 
Minimum salary $5200 yearly. Please 
reply to Box 100, THe CHeEmist. 


cluding research on 


mones, vitamins, 


cations. 
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TecHNICAL Executive M. &., 
M. I. T. Twenty years of successful 
industrial research and development 
experience in synthetic chemicals, 
latex, rubber, cordage, gases, abrasives, 
plastics, textile - finishing, mildew 
proofing, administration, etc., Estab- 
lished reputation for leadership, ac- 
complishments and administrative 
ability in organizing and supervising 
research projects. Separated from mili- 
tary service. Immediately available 
Please reply to Box 104, THE CHEM- 


IST. 


Woman Cuemist. F.A.LC. Ph.D. 
organic chemistry. University and col- 
lege teaching, organic synthesis, sex 
hormones research. Supervising labo- 
ratories, literature research, translat- 
ing from French, German, Italian. 
Please reply to Box 102, THr CHEM- 
IST. 


F. A. 


I. C. Broad experience in market de- 


Chemical Sales Executive, 


velopment, sales research, technical 
service, domestic distribution, export, 
Seeks 
with progressive firm. Please reply 
to Box 106, THE CHEMIST. 


import. responsible position 


Please Note 
The initials of Dr. Summerbell, 
author of “The Responsibility of the 
University in Training Chemists for 
Industry”, which appeared in the 
August issue of THE CHEMIST, are 
SS * 
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To Facilitate 


Filtrations 


Many methods of analysis now 
recommend the addition of small 


amounts of filter pulp to expedite 
the filtration of gelatinous precipi- 
tates and to aid in the retention of 


fine precipitates. 


WHATMAN ASHLESS FIL- 
TER TABLETS are the preferred 


source of pulp 





in many leading 
laboratories. These tablets, made ot 
highly purified pulp washed in HF 
and HCI, break up easily in dis- 
tilled water to form a smooth, even 
suspension which may be added to 
the solution to be filtered or poured 


on the filter paper after it has been 


WHATMAN ASHLESS TAB- 
LETS definitely expedites filtrations 
and speeds up the work of busy 





set in the funnel. Y 
The use of pulp made from i, 
Vi 


laboratories. 
Samples will be cheerfully V 
sent on request. / 





H. Reeve ANGEL & Co., Inc. G 
7-11 Spruce St., New York 7, N.Y. Uf 
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“AX/HATMAN 
FILT ER PAPERS 





ASSURED QUALITY 
SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


Allantoin 
Allyl Amine 
Amino Acid Mixture 
from Proteins 
Urie Acid 
Write for a copy! The new Edwal 
Catalog and Price List No. 9TC (dated 


July 1945) lists many new chemicals. 
Write for it today! 


The EDWAL Lesorctories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


H. Reeve Angel and Company 

Baker and Adamson 

Be Be Ee CE GIO svccccccccecccosvecsoenensececes 549 
Central Scientific Company 995 
Corning Glass Works 

Croll-Reynolds Company 

i i de ga bk oe Oe eens Ree eae ewe eset 
Eimer and Amend 

Fisher Scientific Company 

D. W. Haering and Company 

W. Hardesty Company ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccess 
aid Machinery Company 

Kewaunee Manufacturing Company 

N. I. Malmstrom & Company 

Merck and Company 

Palo-Myers, Inc. 

Professional Services 

Reinhold Publishing Corporation 

E. H. Sargent and Company 

Schaar and Company 

Texaco Development Corporation 

Arthur H. Thomas Company 

Universal Oil Products Com any 


















F PALO-MYERS 


presents 


The New GeD pH Electrometer 


E 
yERSATIE eel ¢ CONTAINE eee ypens 


co snr 
NTINUOQUs ACCUp, re DIRECT 


As pioneers in the field of electronic pH measurements, 
we confidently recommend the G & D Electrometer, 
which combines accuracy, simplicity and sound elec- 
tronic design. 





- , * Direct, continuous readings, 
: without manual balancing. 
* Minimum of preliminary 
adjustments. 


* No adjustments during op- 
eration. 


* Sturdy, factory sealed glass 
electrode. 


* Range; 0 to 14 pH—0 to 500 
milli volts. 


* Accuracy, plus or minus 
0.05 pH relative to buffer 


LITERATURE standard. 
ON REQU EST * Unexcelled for pH and oxi- 


dation-reduction titrations. 








PAIC-MYERS Ic. 


81 READE STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, Tae American Instirute or Cuemists, Iwe., 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, etc. 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 


(Non-profit making corporation. No stock- 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, holders.) 
and MARCH 3, 1933 
Gustav Egloff, President, Universal Oil Products 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Of Tue Cuemist, published monthly at New 


lonald P. lice-president. Oakite Products Inc. 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1945 Donald Price, Vice-pre nt, Oakite Pr Inc.. 


22 Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 
STATE OF NEW YORK Frederick A. Hessel, Treasurer, 4 Cherry Street, 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK } - Montclair, N. J. 

Howard §. Neiman, Secretary, 233 Broadway 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the New York, N. Y. 


State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 


Vera F. Kimball, editor, who, having been 3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says and other security holders owning or holding 
that she is the Editor of Tue Cuemist and 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
that the following is, to the best of her knowl- mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
edge and belief, a true statement of the own none, so state.) NONE. 

ership, management (and if a daily paper, the 

circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
the date shown in the above caption, required ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by security holders, if any, contain not only the 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section list of stockholders and security holders as they 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on appear upon the books of the company but also, 
the reverse of this form, to wit: in cases where the stockholder or security holder 


appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub- or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 


e perso wr atic oO h such truste 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business the person or corporation for whom suc rustee 


meneame ate: is acting, is given; also that the said two para 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant's full 


knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 











Post Office conditions under which stockholders and security 
Name of Address holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
Publisher: Tue American 60 E. 42nd Street a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
Instircete or Cuemists, New York 17, N. Y and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, arsociation, or has 
Editor: Vera F. Kimball, 60 E. 42nd Street, amy interest direct or indirect in tock, 
New York 17, N. Y. bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
her. 
Managing T. S. McCarthy, 59 John St., 5. That the average number of copies of each 
New York, N. Y. issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the i 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- date shown above is——. (This information is 
poration, its mame and address must be stated required from daily publications only.) 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one Vera F. Kimball 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If Be rear 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- (Signature of Editor) 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- Sworn to and subscribed before me this first 
porated concern, its name and address, as well day of September, 1945 
as those of each individual member, must be Catherine M. Heider, Notary Publ 
given) (My commission expires March 30, 1947) 
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AN Yuproved 


STEAM PRESSURE STERILIZER 


a Se ee 
B 





Write for Prices and Further Information 





A TURN OF THE (04d HANDLE 
ON TOP OPENS THE DOOR INSIDE 


NOTABLE FEATURES 


@ Door is opened or closed by new 
type of COLD HANDLE, which 
DOES NOT BURN YOUR HAND. 


© Thermometer is set in the lowest 
and coldest part of the sterilizing 
chamber, thereby eliminating 
danger of improper temperature 
control. 


@ Oversize safety valve for rapid 
evacuation of steam chamber; 
can be set to remain open. 


@ Special safety device returns 
water to the generator. 


@ Door opens to left, thus afford- 
ing protection from escaping 
steam, which is deflected to the 
right. 


@ Lower and middle shelf supplied. 
@ Made to A.S.M.E. Boiler Code. 


A truly outstanding sterilizer offering 
exclusive mechanical and safety fea- 
tures. Both table and floor-stand 
models available. Made of extra 
heavy cold rolled copper, polished 
outside and heovily tinned inside, or 
monel metal. 


SCHAAR & COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 


754 W. 


LEXINGTON STREET 


eile \clome aa, lel} 
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\ SARGENT 


ELECTRIC 
DRYING 
OVEN 


®@Thousands of these ovens are now in 
use, giving dependable service. Such 
universal acceptance over a period of 
many years grew out of the satisfaction 
of users with the oven’s durability, its 
dependable heating and regulating sys- 
tem, long service life of heating elements, 
and its safety features. 


Heat is delivered from five elements 
distributed across the oven floor. The 
circuit is so designed as to deliver later- 
ally balanced distribution of heat at all 
temperatures. A three point multiple 
switch prevents excessive overheating 
and overloading of contact points by 
permitting adjustment of base heat to 
the lowest quantity needed for any se- 
lected operating temperature. Tempera- 
ture regulation is accomplished by a 
bimetallic controller of extreme sim- 
plicity, assuring regulation within an 
average variation of 1° C. Not more 
than 3 amperes are carried by regulator 
contacts. 


Fast heat transfer with resultant quick 
drying is accelerated by inlets at the 




















bottom provided with shutters and four 
outlet holes in the top. Temperature 
range with good regulation, up to 180° 
C. Higher temperatures available with 
slight loss in accuracy of regulation. 


Emphasis on strength and durability 
in the construction is typified by such 
details as the welded frame, double in- 
sulated door and heavy gauge metal work 
used throughout the body of the oven. 


Specifications 


Inside dimensions of working 
chamber 10 inches high, 12 inches 
wide, 10 inches deep. Outside overall 
17% inches high, 1314 inches wide, 
13 inches deep. Maximum power in- 
put 900 watts. 

Furnished complete with two per- 
forated shelves, thermometer having 
a range of minus 10° to plus 200° C 
in 1° subdivisions, pilot light, cord 
and plug. 
$-63995, for 115 volts............... $37.50 
$-64005, for 230 volts................ 38.50 


E. H. SARGENT & COMPANY, 155-165 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Michigan Division: 1959 East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan 















































TYGON 822-1 


FLEXIBLE PLASTIC TUBING 


Translucent, resilient, and resistant to acids, oils, gasoline, 


water, air and sunlight 








9766. 


TUBING, FLEXIBLE PLASTIC, Tygon S22-1. A translucent, 
non-toxic, chemically inert, halogenated, resilient, thermo-plastic mate- 
rial, formulated to resemble rubber in flexibility, toughness, resistance 
to abrasion and dielectric strength, but with distinctive properties 
which make it useful for making either liquid or gas connections. 


It is resistant te acids, oxidizing chemicais and to corrosion; is unaffected 
by oils, gasoline, water, air and sunlight; will not become hard with age, and 
adheres firmly to glass to make a pressure-tight seal; its translucence permits 
observation of liquids. Can be used for handling all chemical solutions, but for 
concentrated nitric, sulfuric and hydrofluoric acids and chlorinated or aromatic 
hydrocarbons, ketones or esters, continuous exposure should not exceed two 
hours, and the tubing should be flushed with water after use. 


Will withstand use at temperatures from 50°F to +225°F, also steam 
pressure sterilization at 20 lbs. pressure for 15 minutes provided it is not kinked, 
and does not come in contact with itself in the autoclave. The elasticity is much 
less than that of rubber but connections to glass or metal can be made readily 
by moistening the end. 


9766. Tubing, Flexible Plastic, Translucent, Tygon S22-1, as above described, 
packed in cartons of 10 ft. and 50 ft. for convenient shelf storage. 


Bore, in. 8 3/16 “4 5/16 3g A 5/8 44 
Wall, in. 3/64 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 1/16 3/32 Vg 
Perfoot.. .12 18 -22 27 .32 .38 -75 -90 

10% discount in carton of 10 /t. 

15% ‘5 “4 8 " $0 ft. 

30% ” ” lots " 500 ft. or more, in carton units. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


RETAIL—WHOLESALE—EXPORT 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “Balance” Philadelphia 





















































x Calcium acetate’ 


QUALITY BY THE CARLOAD 


... for manufacture of Plastics, Synthetic Organics, 
Pharmaceuticals, Resins, Varnishes, etc. 


AS A RESULT OF B&A's extensive 
technical developments and advanced 
production methods in the field of 
reagent and fine chemicals, purified 
Calcium Acetate is available to indus- 
try today in commercial quantities. 


HERE IS A QUALITY chemical .. . as- 
saying 99% min. Ca (C,H,0,),*H,0 

. which is far superior to ordinary 
acetate of lime for the manufacture 
of plastics, pharmaceuticals, and other 
products where high purity of proc- 


essing materials is a vital factor. 


THE USEFUL APPLICATIONS ofthisB&A 
Fine Chemical are already evident in 
many fields; perhaps it has a place in 
your operations too. If so, let us know 
your requirements now. And remem- 
ber—whether you need purified Cal- 
cium Acetate in bottle, drum or even 
carload lots— Baker & Adamson can 
supply it promptly and steadily. That’s 
important when your production 
schedules press! 





